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TOWN FORESTS FOR CANADA? 


CONSERVATION of natural resources 
is one post-war need which is com- 
manding increasing attention. The 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, in its final report, stated: “The 
period of reconstruction at the end 
of the present war will offer an ap- 
propriate opportunity to undertake 
effective measures to conserve and 
augment these natural resources. 
Appropriate conservation programs 
will provide immediate employment 
opportunities.” 

The Committee goes on to point 
out the importance of our forests, 
not only to the internal life of 
Canada, but to the external position 
of the nation. In 1941, we had a 
favourable balance of $350,000,000 
in international trade in wood pro- 
ducts. This natural asset, unlike 
some other resources, can be renew- 
ed with careful planning. ‘“Pro- 
tective measures must be estab- 
lished. A large corps of returned 
men and others must be trained to 
act as forest workers. At least 
15,000 of them can be used in the 
early stages. The area in each Pro- 
vince where afforestation is to be 
carried on must be delimited. This 
is now being done.” 

When experts probe into this 
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matter of forest conservation, they 
talk of aerial surveys, of refore- 
station and afforestation, of orderly 
cutting, of new uses for wood pro- 
ducts, of watershed areas, of soil 
erosion. Very often the net effect 
is a feeling on our part that the pro- 
blem is too vast and too technical for 
local action. It must be left to 
governments, or timber companies. 
The catch is that governments are 
most likely to take effective action 
when local groups make a start 
themselves and then press for what- 
ever government aid is necessary to 
supplement their efforts. 

In this regard, Nelson Brown’s 
article on town forests is both novel 
and important. From American 
experience he demonstrates how 
towns, or villages, or groups, of 
citizens, can develop communally 
owned and communally used forests. 
Here is one way, at least, in which 
the problem of conservation can be 
tackled locally. 

What have town forests to offer? 
First of all, they are self-amortizing 
projects. The value of timber, 
wood, Christmas trees, and so on, 
taken off according to a careful plan, 
will eventually reimburse the town 
for the original cost and the upkeep. 
In some cases, the revenue after a 
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period of time may noticeably 
lighten the tax burden, and support 
local social services. The recre- 
ational possibilities are enormous. 
Anyone who knows what even the 
limited facilities of Mount Royal 
mean to the city of Montreal, can see 
immediately what a town forest 
would offer cities and towns. The 
protection of wild life is another 
feature. It is obvious that consider- 
able employment could be provided 
both in the initial stages of develop- 
ment, and during the period of 
extension and upkeep. 

There are 2,200 town forests in 
in the United States. In Canada, 
aside from a few wooded public 
parks, woefully small in relation to 
the total population of the sur- 
rounding city, we have not yet made 
a start. If communities are looking 
for post-war projects to provide 
employment and to make their 
locality more attractive to young- 
sters and adults alike, why not 


establish town forests? 
J.H.M. 


ART FOR EVERYONE 
To many people the word “art” im- 
mediately suggests pictures of long- 
haired, affected people, whose ex- 
treme views too often alienate them 
from the rest of the population. 
This is unfortunate, because the ex- 
pression and appreciation of art is 
one of the finest influences upon the 





life of man. There always has been 
the danger of separation between 
professionals and layman; yet the 
creations of the artist who secludes 
himself from everyday life soon lose 
their pungency ; and the person who 
lives without any appreciation for 
the aesthetic is spiritually no higher 
than the animals that plow his fields. 

For art is an inseparable part of a 
culture ; or rather, the expression of 
that culture without which no nation 
is complete. It springs from the 
everyday life of everyday people, for 
it is based upon those things that af- 
fect them. It should not be a sepa- 
rate thing, practiced by isolated 
groups of people. The attempts of 
primitive man to reproduce scenes 
and activities that he engaged in, the 
folk songs of peoples all over the 
world, all show that creative art is 
an integral part of human living and 
must spring eventually from it. 

The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education at first emphasized 
handicrafts very strongly; later its 
emphasis turned to the broader area 
of political and economic affairs. 
There is now some danger that the 
place of the arts in adult education 
is being underemphasized. 

Canada has unlimited possibilities 
for artistic expression: the scenery 
unlike any other in the world; the 
different peoples living in the do- 
minion and contributing to its living 
history. Only recently an exhibit- 
ion of Canadian soldier art was 
shown in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City; and it ap- 
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pealed greatly not because of techni- 
cal superiority, but because of the 
simple and broadly appealing sub- 
ject matter: the life of an everyday 
soldier. 

The London, Ontario community 
has realized that the first step in 
popularizing art is making it acces- 
sible and attractive. Time, effort, 
and space in the public library have 
been given over to musical concerts, 
debating: teams, dramatic groups, 
dancing classes, painting classes, 
and specially arranged exhibitions 
by Canadian artists. An arrange- 
ment has even been made whereby 
citizens may borrow pictures from 
the collection and hang them in their 
homes! The planners in London 
wisely realized that the library was 
an excellent civic art centre. 


A second step in popularizing 
art is educating the people to ap- 
preciate good work. The schools 
are doing an excellent job with the 
children. Adults can be reached 
through special classes like those in 





Cover Picture 

This is a regular film forum 
held every Sunday evening at 
the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. 
The speaker usually discusses 
some aspect of film making, and 
answers questions from the 
audience before the films are 
screened. Here Stanley Hawes 
speaks on film making in Britain. 
This is a National Film Board 
photograph. 











London, where radio programs are 
correlated with moving pictures and 
similar activities. Traveling lib- 
raries, lectures by prominent people, 
films like “Painters of Quebec,” 
are also very useful. 

The important rule to remember 
here is to start at the beginner’s 
level. If the community appreciates 
only “hill-billy” music, then so much 
the better! From there it is possible 
to raise the level by exposing the 
people to better and better music, 
until finally they have criteria with 
which to judge for themselves. The 
appreciation of fine art, like all 
worthwhile things, is not an easy 
acquirement, but must be worked 
for. Also, it does not come sudden- 
ly. It is a gradual process of growth 
and development that enriches and 
inspires the individual. 

Thirdly, artists must realize that 
if their work is to be appreciated 
more, they must take a hand in the 
education of their audiences. They 
can give more freely of their time 
and energy in lectures and demon- 
strations; they can select subject 
matter that is closer to the people. 
For a while they can refrain from 
non-objective subjects, which can be 
appreciated only by other profes- 
sionals or those extensively trained. 

The goal of a culturally alive, ap- 
preciative citizenry is one worth 
striving for, and has been ac- 
complished before. The London 
community stands as an example 
that it can be done. 

J.F.P. 

















p Adult education today must be social 
in outlook, leading people into action 


on our urgent problems. 


Adult Education—New Model 


By Watson Thomson 


WHETHER we approve of the fact 
or not, there is no doubt that war 
serves the useful purpose of bringing 
us to our senses in a number of 
ways. One of these is about edu- 
cation. It used to be that whether 
a man or a woman learned more 
than the three R’s or not was en- 
tirely his private affair about which 
he was entitled to mind his own busi- 
ness. 

The war has disposed of that com- 
fortable illusion. In war, it becomes 
a matter of public interest that all 
citizens should understand about 
rationing, price-controls and salvage, 
as well as have some general idea 
as to what the war is all about. It 
has also become a matter of national 
importance that tens of thousands of 
our young men should become com- 
petent mechanics or radio-tech- 
nicians, the possessors of a great 
variety of delicate and highly mod- 
ern skills. And for such reasons 
there has been a far greater effort in 
adult education since the war broke 
out than ever before in Canada’s 
history. 

And much of this is going to con- 


tinue after the war. The kind of 
peace we are likely to have will still 
leave us in a world of turmoil and 
tensions, the kind of world in which, 
even for survival, we shall need a 
science-minded, technically com- 
petent population and a citizenry not 
just verbally, but socially and 
politically, literate. 


(Indeed, it is beginning to come 
clear that to get rid of war what we 
need is not to dream about and pine 
for a state of heavenly peacefulness, 
but to accept the kind of peace which 
is extremely like war, in its urgent 
and streamlined drive towards a 
clearly-defined national or inter- 
national goal.) 


To meet this new social situation, 
which the present war has merely 
emphasized, adult education has had 
to acquire new methods, new pro- 
grammes and a new philosophy. To 
take the philosophy first, that can 
be described as social (as distinct 
from individualistic) and activist 
(not education for education’s sake, 
but education for action). Let’s see 
what that means. 
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Once upon a time, adult education 
consisted mainly of vocational eve- 
ning classes with a few scholarly 
lectures for the intellectual minority. 
In both cases, the purpose was to 
give the individual a chance to “bet- 
ter himself”. Today, although these 
same things may go on and serve a 
purpose, the emphasis has entirely 
shifted. The main drive of adult 
education is now towards a coming 
together of citizens not just to be 
instructed, but rather to discuss to- 
gether their common, social prob- 
lems, to clarify and define their com- 
mon social goals whether that be 
winning a battle in Europe, building 
an Alaska Highway or planning a 
new village community-centre. 


The new world doesn’t need 
clever people who are clever by 
private study and for private advan- 
tage so much as it needs teams of 
skilled men (skilled technically and 
skilled in teamwork) to carry out 
the great collective projects which 
alone can give us full employment 
and make peace as adventurous as 
war. The new adult education is 
social, through and through. 


When we say it is also activitist, 
we mean just this: that it doesn’t 
see itself as something aloof from 
the general social process, worship- 
ping a neutral, abstract truth in 
lofty detachment. It knows itself to 
be part of the social process, part of 
the moving, changing, struggling, 
growing life of common humanity ; 
challenged, like the arts and phil- 


osophy and religion, by the crisis of 
our times; not immune from the 
need to decide; glad to associate 
with the Common Man and serve 
him in his historic struggle towards 
a more abundant life. “The end of 
knowledge is right action.” And 
the thinking and the doing are two 
parts of the one whole. Adult edu- 
cation is activist. 

As for the new programmes, they 
are as varied and complex as the 
society they reflect, describe and 
seek to change. Whatever a group 
of citizens wants to do together, 
adult education is ready to step in 
to supply the best modern tools of 
knowledge and information. This 
may be to start a credit union, to 
make a survey of the local health 
situation, to plan a community 
laundry, to start a Home and School 
Club, or to study the “race” question 
with a view to combatting anti- 
Semitism. In every case, adult edu- 
cation can help with sound material 
in books, pamphlets, study-outlines, 
films and so on. 

The new methods are social and 
cooperative on the one hand, stream- 
lined and mechanized like the age 





WATSON THOMSON is Di- 
rector of Adult Education for 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Education. This article is con- 
densed from a series of three 
appearing in the Moosejaw 
Times Herald and the Prince 
Albert Daily Herald. 






































Instead of 
classes with a passive student body 
and an authoritative lecturer, we 
have the circular participation of 
the study-group and the true democ- 
racy of the community-forum where 
the expert contributes modestly as 
the servant of the people and the 
Common Man has the central place. 
As for streamlining, the radio and 
film have in the last few years won 
their way into the forefront of adult 
education agencies. Especially is 
this so in Canada, where the Citi- 
zens’ and Farm Radio Forums on 
the air, and the work of the National 
Film Board on the screen, have been 
pioneer experiments of the greatest 
effectiveness. 

From this outline of the new 
social philosophy of adult education, 
it should not surprise anyone to 
learn that adult education is as much 
concerned with communities as with 
individuals. The community situa- 
tion is of interest to adult education 
because it believes that, as isolated 
beings, individuals, or small groups, 
just don’t make sense. Isolation is 
foolishness and misery. People 
make sense only as related to the 
social or community context of their 
lives. And they make good sense 


we live in on the other. 
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only when that relationship is, as we 
said, an active, responsible one. 

Looking at things this way, adult 
education has always had a prefer- 
ence for the rural community as 
compared with the great urban 
centres. Not that the “big city” can 
simply be condemned. It is rather 
that the rural community presents 
a simpler problem from the point of 
view of creating that vital demo- 
cratic life where there is intelligent, 
responsible, cooperative activity 
about all public affairs. The credit- 
union, the study-group of nine or ten 
neighbours, the “town meeting” 
kind of discussion—these are the 
places where the best adult educa- 
tion, and maybe the best democracy, 
are to be found. 

With such a vision of com- 
munities, adult education is intensely 
interested in helping every com- 
munity towards the point where it 
has a permanent centre of respon- 
sibility for this kind of active and co- 
operative intelligence. That means 
a place where such things can be 
focussed—a Community Centre; 
and a group of socially-minded citi- 
zens who may be called a Com- 
munity Council. 

The Community Centre and the 

















Community Council are expressions 
of the kind of attitude which can 
make things very different this time 
for the boys (and girls) coming 
home from the war. This time, the 
veteran should be as little as pos- 
sible a class apart, specially flattered 
one day, discriminated against the 
next. We must give him a place to 
belong in, and that certainly means 
a place where things are happening, 
where new and exciting things are 
being built up. The people who 
stayed at home as well as the men 
and women who served abroad, are 
“on the march.” 

The responsibilities of adult edu- 
cation do not end with the rural 
community. It must bring into 
every home if possible, the clearest 
and most accurate picture of the 
great world events and world issues 
of the day. By radio talks and dis- 
cussions, by documentary films, by 
books and pamphlets and lectures, it 
must present vividly the truth about 





fascism and its ways, the reality of 
modern war, the actual story of life 
in Soviet Russia, the real facts of 
the social and economic life of China, 
India and a dozen other countries 
with whose destiny we are inevitably 
linked. 

And here we come to a difficult 
question. No true pictures of cur- 
rent affairs can be presented which 
ignores the fact that this is a time 
of crisis and challenge, a “time for 
decision”. Is education, then, to be 
neutral, saying : “Here are two sides 
of the case, here is fascism and here 
is its opposite. These are the facts, 
and you can take them or leave them. 
What you decide is none of our 
business.” 

Such neutrality is impossible. As 
we said before, education cannot 
detach itself in that way from the 
historic process. Teachers and pro- 
fessors and adult educationists have 
to make up their minds, like every- 
body else, whether they are on the 
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side of the people and on the side of 
social change or on the side of the 
enemies of the Common Man and 
on the side of the status quo. To 
play the neutral role means, like the 
political policy of appeasement, to 
play into the hands of the enemies 
of progress. 

But then, some will say, you 
would become not educationists but 
propagandists. Not so, though there 
is a danger that way. To be on the 
side of the Common Man and on the 
side of social change is by no means 
to preach the doctrine of any par- 
ticular political party. So far as the 
adult education movement in Canada 
is concerned it will not be allowed 
to become so. 

The greater betrayal, however, is 
that neutrality about the funda- 
mental challenge of our times which 
needs everywhere to be repudiated. 
It is not a debatable question, a mat- 
ter of opinion, that a creed which 
leads to the mass-extermination of 


“inferior” peoples is the enemy of 
humanity whether you find it in the 
efficient Nazi form or in the more 
“gentlemanly” Italian or Argen- 
tinian Model. 

The only way in which adult edu- 
cation can keep itself fully alive is 
to have courage to handle the dyna- 
mite of the great issues of our 
present world crisis. To do so im- 
plies that we have faith in the ulti- 
mate sanity and righteousness of 
“the People”, which of course is 
exactly the faith on which the whole 
great experiment of democracy is 
founded. Democratic freedom of 
discussion is meaningless unless we 
have the social courage to use it. 
Adult education was born with 
democracy and grows as and when 
democracy grows. It is for the peo- 
ple and with the people. It desires 
and helps people to see clearly, to 
speak freely and to build, together, 
a people’s world of abundance and 
comradeship. 





One of the major obstacles in the way of successful com- 
munity life and organization today is the degree of over- 
organization to be found in the average community... . 
It is too much to expect that many of these organizations will 
voluntarily disband for the purpose of joining with others in a 


community programme. 


The alternative is to federate or 
join together for definite community purposes. 


This can be 


done through the establishment of Community Councils. 
—A Handbook on Adult Education, by The 


Alberta Adult Education Association. 
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Servicemen, 


HENRY SMITH grew up in a town 
but spent most of his summer holi- 
days working on his grandfather’s 
farm. The war came along just as 
he completed high school, and he 
immediately enlisted. Many times, 
while he has been in the army, his 
mind has wandered back to those 
happy months on the farm and to be 
a farmer has become his rehabilita- 
tion desire. He wants to know if 
he is eligible under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 

Generally speaking, the Act is de- 
signed for veterans whose whole 
background is agricultural. How- 
ever Henry is not barred from ob- 
taining a farm through this Act. He 
must first go to school. In this 
case his school-master will be a far- 
mer considered suitable by the Act 
administrators. He will work on 
this farm, as a farm labourer, until 
he is considered capable of manag- 
ing his own farm. He may also be 
encouraged to take a short course 
or two, perhaps during the winters, 
at an Agricultural college, which 
would be considered 
training. 

When he has demonstrated that 
he is fully qualified to assume the 
responsibilities of farm proprietor- 
ship, the administrators of the Veter- 


vocational 
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ans’ Land Act will consider his ap- 
plication for a farm. 
es + 

During the month of October al- 
most $114,000.00 was paid in bene- 
fits to ex-service men and women 
under the Post-Discharge Re- 
Establishment Order. This is the 
legislation which permits the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs to pay 
benefits to veterans who are (1) 
unemployed because no suitable em- 
ployment is available for them, (2) 
temporarily incapacitated through 
casual illness, (3) awaiting returns 
from farming or private business, 
(4) taking vocational training and 
(5) resuming educational training. 

Of this total $85,669.00 was paid 
to ex-service men and women under- 
taking training. In all, 1458 vet- 
erans were taking vocational train- 
ing during October, indicating that 
ex-service men and women are well 
aware of the importance a trade or 
skill bears to their successful re- 
establishment in civil life. 

* * * 

Of the 516 ex-service men and 
women, for whom university courses 
had been authorized up to Novem- 
ber 20th, 207 had overseas service, 
65 were pensioners and 18 were 
women. Thirty-five are taking 



































post-graduate courses with an ad- 
ditional eleven doctors taking post- 
graduate or refresher courses. 

* * * 


In the event of a service man or 
woman dying before any gratuity, 
to which he may be eligible, is paid, 
his dependent(s) may obtain this 
gratuity if they were in receipt of 
dependents’ allowance and/or as- 
signed pay immediately prior to his 
death. Application must be made 
by letter including all the informa- 
tion asked for on the usual appli- 
cation form plus details of his death 
such as date, place and cause. 

Application forms for the Basic 
and Supplementary gratuities are 
available at any service depot in 
Canada or office of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. Veterans, who 
have not yet completed such forms 
should do so at once and forward it 
to the appropriate address at the 
bottom of the form. Monthly pay- 
ments, not exceeding one month’s 
pay and allowances of the rank held 
upon discharge, are expected to start 
early in January. 

x * * 


Amputees of this war are demon- 
strating that the loss of legs, arms 
or even eye-sight does not prevent 
a full and satisfactory existence. 
One double-hand ‘amp’ has been 
employed for over a year as a test- 
room clerk with an electrical goods 
manufacturer. He rides a bicycle, 
drives his car and, by devising in- 
genious aids, he carries on his hobby 
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of photography and recently ran up 
a score of 207 in a five-pin bowling 
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Sometimes brain injuries to ser- 
vice men cause them to forget how 
to walk or talk. These are not 
cases of actual loss of physical power 
to do these things but shock has 
created a condition where they have 
to learn it all over again. Fortun- 
ately the number of these cases is 
very small, but to give them the 
proper care, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs has obtained the 
services of the only Speech Re- 
educationalist in Canada. She 
learned the art at the University of 
Edinburgh but married a Canadian 
Army officer and recently, at the 
request of the Department, came to 
Canada. Her headquarters is 
Christie Street Hospital but she will 
carry out her work in whatever De- 
partmental hospital her services 
may be required. 

*x* * * 

Hearing aids have become so ef- 
ficient that only a very small per- 
centage of hearing disabilities are 
unable to hear satisfactorily by using 
them. 

Hearing aids are supplied to ex- 
service men and women requiring 
them on the same basis as other 
prosthetic appliances but, in addition, 
it is necessary that some of these 
veterans also be taught lip-reading. 
It would be impossible, for instance, 
for a veteran to wear a hearing aid 
in a noisy factory. 




















p Many American communities have 


established town forests. 


Here’s a 


practical plan for conservation. 


Your Town Forest 


By Nelson C. Brown 


CONSERVATION, like many other 
good things, should be practiced at 
home—in your hometown and mine. 
There are many ways in which you 
can work to bring conservation into 
the realm of action in your com- 
munity, but I want to recommend 
to you the idea of starting a town 
forest. 

A town forest—or community, 
county, city, school, watershed or 
memorial forest, call it what you 
will—is owned and operated by the 
local citizens. And while its primary 
objective may be timber-growing for 
income, or protection of the com- 
munity’s water supply, it embraces 
practically all phases of conservation. 
It creates habitats for wildlife, pre- 
vents soil erosion and silting of fish- 
producing streams and rivers, pro- 
motes public health by protecting 
the watershed and by providing out- 
door recreation amid beautiful sur- 
roundings for the people who live 
nearby. 

Furthermore, the town forest is a 
venture in public ownership which 
is an important supplement to our 
publicly owned national and state 
forests and parks. In town forests, 


we enjoy an intimacy and “nearby- 
ness” that we do not always associ- 
ate with national and state forests ; 
it brings the woods to the people, 
right to their civic doorstep. And it 
gives every citizen an opportunity 
to play his part in the conservation 
program. 

The word forest, itself, is impres- 
sive and the idea of starting a cam- 
paign for a town forest may sound 
like a big undertaking for one man 
or woman or for one club or group 
of citizens, but there must always be 
some one human “spark-plug” to 
get things going. There are several 
ways in which you can make a start. 

To begin with, look around at 
your community and see what it 
needs. On the outskirts of almost 
every village and city is some waste- 
land—a dumping ground, eroded 





NELSON C. BROWN is Pro- 
fessor of Forestry at New York 
State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University. This article is 
reprinted by special permission 
from the Audubon Magazine, 
Sept.-Oct. 1944. 













































































gullies, cut-over woodlands or worn- 
out, abandoned farm lands that can 
be put to work growing timber for 
the future; lands that can be con- 
verted from a disagreeable economic 
liability into an attractive and valu- 
able asset to the community. On the 
other hand, there may be some 
beauty spot beloved by the towns- 
folk—a glen, a wooded hillside, an 
inviting streamside or a stand of 
wildflowers that is threatened with 
destruction. Perhaps one of these 
may become the nucleus of a town 
forest. In Groton, Mass., the town 
forest, of which William B. Whar- 
ton, a former director of the Nation- 
al Audubon Society, is a guiding 
spirit, is a wildflower preserve. 
Many town forests have had small 
beginnings. 


In making your investigations 
and laying plans, there are plenty 
of authorities to help you. Consult 
your local or regional planning 
board, the city Board of Supervisors 
or any other governing body, the 
Mayor and—by all means—call on 
your State Forester. You may find 
that your state has funds to allocate 
for such community projects. Wis- 
consin, for instance, has passed laws 
providing financial assistance to 
counties and schools that wish to 
own forests, and many states in the 
forested regions will furnish nursery 
stock free of charge or at very low 
cost. And remember, you have at 
your disposal the accumulated know- 
ledge of others who have started 
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and followed through on town for- 
est projects. 

For the town forest idea is not 
new. It is already hallowed with 
age and with wisdom that comes of 
long experience. It has been prac- 
ticed in Switzerland for a thousand 
years, and has spread across Europe 
where many villages are partly or 
completely tax-free because of town- 
forest income. In our country, the 
first town forest was established in 
1710, in the little village of Newing- 
ton, New Hampshire. This forest 
of 112 acres has provided fuelwood 
to keep the residents warm and to 
cook their food; it has furnished 
timbers and lumber for the church, 
school house, town hall and library, 
and helped to pay off a Civil War 
debt. 

















Although the town-forest idea 
seemed to take firm root in the early 
days in New England, it did not be- 
gin to spread until 1910 when, 
through the efforts of various for- 
estry leaders, it became well publi- 
cized. In the next decade, public 
sentiment favourable to the creation 
and operation of community forests 
resulted in the passage of various 
state laws providing for their es- 
tablishment. 

By 1930, there. were about 1000 
community forests in our land. By 
1938, the number had increased to 
1600, and today, stands at about 
2200. Thus, this movement survived 
the “depression” and even moved 
forward during the lean years fol- 
lowing it, for our citizens began to 
recognize its value in the conserva- 
tion of both natural and human re- 
sources, since a town forest provides 
jobs for the townsfolk in planting 
trees, building roads, fire towers, 
trails, recreational facilities and 
other improvements as well as in 
thinning, pruning, reduction of fire 
hazards and other jobs associated 
with forest management. And now 
that postwar planning is one of the 
chief pre-occupations of all city 
fathers the town-forest idea is re- 
ceiving renewed consideration both 
as a conservation measure and as a 
work project to provide employment 
for the returning soldiers. 

Experience proves that the town 
forest pays in cash as well as in con- 
servation. Seattle has already taken 
more than a million dollars worth 
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of timber from its 67,000-acre forest 
which was created primarily for 
watershed protection, thus liquida- 
ting the entire original investment. 
In Westfield, Mass., the town forest 
of 5,887 acres, started in 1908, has 
produced an income of more than 
$57,000 in fuelwood, sawlogs, posts 
and poles. The forest of 3500 acres 
in North Adams, Mass., yielded an 
income of $10,336 in the year 1943, 
alone. The 2,53l-acre forest in Erie 
County, N.Y., in 1943, sold $2,676 
worth of Christmas trees. A tract 
of 800 acres, belonging to Essex 
Junction, Vt., has paid off its initial 
capital investment of $10,000, with 
$3,000 profit to spare so far. 

Let’s examine a few other records 
in more detail : 

Canton, N.C. — The human 
“spark-plug” in this city was the 
superintendent of the high school. 
In 1926, working with other local 
leaders, he devised a plan to de- 
velop the watershed for forest pur- 
poses. Five hundred acres which 
consisted originally of abandoned 
and partly cleared mountain farms 
and cut-over hardwood forests have 
been replanted with trees, some of 
which had reached a height of from 
15 to 30 feet by 1938. High school 
pupils make additional plantings 
each Arbor Day. Boy Scouts use 
the area for the study of woodcraft 
and forestry. It assures a more 
pure and even flow of water, and is 
building up definite values in timber 
crops. 

Reading, Pa.—Public support was 
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obtained for the purchase of several 
thousand acres of Reading’s moun- 
tainous “front yard” after the timber 
had been removed and the mountain- 
side gouged out for sand. Practi- 
cally all of Mount Penn is now 
municipally owned, and the forested 
slopes provide a retreat that is with- 
in walking distance of the down- 
town area. The forests contain 
hiking trails, bridle paths, picnic 
and play grounds. Hunting is not 
allowed in the area nearest the city, 
but fishing is permitted in season 
on certain portions of the watershed. 
Thus far, only a few hundred cords 
of wood in thinnings have been re- 
moved. Scores of trees, worth from 
$5 to $10 on the stump, are being 
allowed to grow into more valuable 
timber. 

Durham, N.H.—In 1900, a civic- 
minded farmer got the town-forest 
idea going in his community, by 
donating 80 acres. About 15,000 
trees have been planted, some by 
paid labour, but mostly by towns- 
folk who volunteered their services. 
The forest is operated for the bene- 
fit of the town school system, to 
demonstrate forestry and for rec- 
reation. Some years ago, about 
300,000 board feet of sawlogs were 
cut, yielding $2,000. Revenue has 
also been obtained from pasture, 
and fuelwood has been cut and dis- 
tributed among the needy families. 

Russell, Mass.—About 20 years 
ago, an urgent local need gave rise 
to the town-forest idea in this com- 


munity. Many landowners could 





not make a living, and tax income 
was insufficient to maintain roads 
and operate rural schools. Some of 
the families were moved to better 
land near the village, and the aban- 
doned hill farms converted into a 
town forest. Starting with less than 
a 100 acres and an appropriation of 
$100, this forest is already paying 
some income from the sale of cord- 
wood. 

Danville, N.H.—A 75-acre church 
forest was established in 1760 to 
provide the town minister with fuel, 
and pasture for his cow. Rev. John 
Page was the first to use this forest, 
and records indicate that the par- 
sonage committee met each year to 
cut up the 25 cords of wood which 
was part of the minister’s annual 
compensation. The forest furnished 
him with wood during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and while his money 
depreciated to where one hard dollar 
was worth 75 continental dollars, a 
cord of wood was still a cord of wood 
and gave the same amount of heat. 
The forest even financed the pur- 
chase of the minister’s gravestone, 
and provided sorely needed funds 
to the town during the war between 
the States. 

The Danville forest has been man- 
aged by three trustees for the last 
100 years. Timber products have 
been sold by the cord, by the tree, 
by a clump of trees and sometimes 
in blocks of 20 acres at a time. Small 
sums of forest income have been in- 
vested at interest. The total net in- 
come obtained for the last 100 years 
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is $4.45 per acre per year. The in- 
come would be greater if part of the 
money had been used in improving 
and developing the forest, however. 

Rutland, Vt.—This city of 18,000 
inhabitants acquired a tract of 4000 
acres to assure the community a flow 
of 3,000,000 gallons of water daily. 
Extensive reforestation was begun 
in 1917. In 1927, the State For- 
ester made a detailed plan of man- 
agement involving a typical multiple- 
use program, including watershed 
protection, production of timber 
crops, improvement of hunting and 
fishing, provision of employment for 
local labour and a demonstration of 
reforestation as well as proper 
treatment of natural hardwood and 
conifer stands. More than 5,000 
cords of wood from thinnings in the 
older plantations and from natural 
stands have been distributed to 
families on relief. In addition, 2,000 
cords of fuelwood have been cut and 


sold, and sales of sawlog stumpage 
in three timber contracts have re- 
turned $4,000. 

Newark, N.J.—In 1900, a private 
water company serving the city be- 
gan acquiring land to protect the 
watershed. The watershed and dis- 
tribution system were taken over as 
a municipal enterprise in 1905. The 
forest has now expanded to 36,000 
acres, including about 85 per cent of 
the total catchment basin. Planting 
operations were started in 1910. A 
professionally trained forester has 
been in charge since 1931. Forest 
products valued at more than 
$23,000 have been taken from the 
tract. About 10,000 cords of sal- 
vage and improvement thinnings 
have been cut for fuelwood for needy 
families, and in 1943, sales of saw 
timber, poles, posts and similar pro- 
ducts yielded more than $10,000. 
More than 2,000 piles, valued at an 
estimated $1.50 each on the stump, 
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were cut for hanger foundations at 
the Newark airport. 

Onondaga County, N.Y.— The 
county owns one of the 600 com- 
munity forests located in New York 
State in which there are still 
4,000,000 acres of abandoned idle 
farmlands that should be converted 
into town forests. 

Although the southern hilly sec- 
tion of Onondaga County was an ex- 
ample of how wasted and valueless 
good forest land could become 
through misuse, the county fathers 
were slow to realize that they could 
remedy the situation. The State of 
New York took the initiative, send- 
ing a forester to talk before the 
Board of Supervisors about acquir- 
ing some of this cheap land, planting 
it with nursery stock to be furnished 
by the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and offering $5,000 of state 
funds for the project if the county 
would raise an equal amount. 

After much persuasion, the Board 
of Supervisors appointed a Forestry 
Committee to look into the matter. 
The chairman of this committee was 
a farmer who himself had learned 
the value of reforestation by plant- 
ing trees on his own steep lands. 
With the help of the State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
the committee made a report on the 
cost and selection of farm lands for 
purchase with the recommendation 
that the project be turned over to 
the Onondaga County Park and 
Regional Planning Board. 

The forest finally got underway 
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in 1930, and about 2,200 acres have 


been acquired as a nucleus. The 
forest is well on the way to becom- 
ing an income-producing venture, 
and in the meantime has become one 
of the most attractive recreational 
centres in the state. Known as 
Onondaga Highland Forest, it is 
now a place of enchanting views 
where our citizens come to relax, 
and become better acquainted with 
trees and songbirds and other wild- 
life. Already pheasants, grouse, 
rabbits and even deer have been at- 
tracted to this area which now has 
a protective cover of trees and other 
vegetation. Although it is some- 
times called a park, and fulfills the 
functions of a park, about 95 per 
cent of the entire area is devoted to 
timber growing. The timber, after 
40 to 60 years, should be worth 
from $200 to $400 or more per acre 
for sawlogs, pulpwood, farm posts, 
poles, and fuelwood. 


* * * 


It takes no great flight of the im- 
agination to envision what the almost 
three million acres now 
throughout the country as com- 


owned 


munity forests mean to wildlife. 
Although there may be many a 
citizen who will support the idea of 
such a forest for his town or county 
only after being convinced that it 
will ultimately lower local taxes, 
conservationists recognize that these 
forests have an appeal to be ex- 
pressed in something far more sig- 
nificant than dollars and cents. 











p Film forums are valuable, but more 
and better films are needed. 


What is a Discussable Film? 


By Glen Burch 


Most, if not all, of the films that are 
now enjoying such wide use in con- 
nection with adult discussion meet- 
ings, were never produced with this 
particular purpose in mind. They 
were made to inform, to entertain, 
possibly to create attitudes, but not 
for the primary purpose of provok- 
ing discussion. As a result, the suc- 
cess of most of today’s film forums 
depends largely upon the ability of 
the person in charge of the program 
to select a lively topic, to pick out 
which are suggested (or 
which might have been suggested) 
by the film, and to arrange for their 
presentation in advance of the dis- 
cussion. The film, in all too many 
instances, is forgotten as quickly as 
possible. 


issues 


A librarian who has been very 
successful in conducting such film 
forums in the branch library of a 
large city, frankly employs film 
showings as a lure. His advertis- 
ing features “Free Movies” in big 
headlines, qualified by the phrase, 
“with discussion,’ in small type. 
Most of the members of his audience 
stay on after the film and seem to 
enjoy the discussions, but as far as 
he can see there is usually very little 
connection between what happens on 
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the screen and the discussion that 
follows. 

A visual aid expert recently 
likened the use of the film in con- 
nection with a forum to an overture: 
“It quiets the people, introduces 
the theme, suggests possible vari- 
ations, provides the atmosphere, 
and sets the mood for forthcoming 
discussion.” 

Most people, however, who are 
interested in using the film to pro- 
mote group discussion see it as 
something more than a device to 
sugar-coat a conventional forum, 
something more than an overture to 
a serious consideration of important 
problems. They regard it as an in- 
tegral part in the discussion pro- 
gram itself: stimulating thought, 
sharpening controversial issues, rai- 
sing important questions. Since 
there are no films available that 
fill this prescription completely, 
forum leaders have had to improvise. 
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They have had to develop techniques 
by means of which certain films may 
be adapted to this purpose. Thus, 
the film discussion guide, designed 
to be used either by the leader, or 
the group, or both, has been devel- 
oped. This points out the discus- 
sion possibilities of a film, and 
endeavors to outline some of the 
issues which are persent or implied 
in it. Another device is the so- 
called film panel composed of a 
number of hand-picked individuals, 
primed in advance of a meeting, who 
introduce, or suggest, to the audi- 
ence the central problems to be dis- 
cussed. The National Film Board 
of Canada recently has “standard- 
ized” this device for certain pictures, 
by filming, in a five-minute short 
subject called a “discussion trailer,” 
a model panel (or even in some 
instances a full scale forum meeting) 
in the act of discussing certain issues 
which are referred to in the film. 
This “trailer’— shown immediately 
after the film itseli—thus acts as a 
bridge between it and the actual 
group discussion. 


When these devices and similar 
ones are employed with suitable 
films, they are often extremely ef- 
fective in promoting lively discus- 
sion. The difficulty, as any film 
forum promoter will tell you, is that 
there are too few films available 
which can be adapted in this way. 

Experts tell us that a good group 
discussion is usually to be charact- 
erized by the fact that it is built 
around a problem of general con- 





cern, about which there are genuine 


differences of opinion. In addition, 
provision must be made for a clear 
presentation of the various issues 
involved. In the average forum, 
this exposure of issues also usually 
involves some presentation of back- 
ground of the subject under discus- 
sion, generally made by one or more 
specially prepared speakers. The 
film forum is supposed to differ 
from the ordinary forum in that a 
film substitutes for a speaker or 
speakers in presenting the issues and 
the background. This would seem, 
on the face of it, to involve a new 
technique. 

Like most new techniques, this 
one will probably have to undergo a 
good deal of experimentation before 
it is perfected, and very little has 
been done along this line to date. 
The recently published report on a 
film forum project, conducted by 
the American Library Association’s 
Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
in cooperation with some 40 public 
libraries in the United States is 
interesting chiefly for its analysis 
of present procedures, and of the use 
of this medium in stimulating more 
reading. There is little or no investi- 
gation of the way in which the films 
were used, although a slight attempt 
was made to rate some of them on 
the basis of their usefulness for 
discussion purposes. Practically all 
of these, incidentally, were docu- 
mentaries, and many of them were 
the products of the National Film 
Board of Canada. 




















Some years ago the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association conduct- 
ed a project in which short dramatic 
excerpts of feature-length Holly- 
wood films were used with high 
school boys and girls. Some of 
these excerpts (from films like 
“Fury” and “Black Legion,” which 
revealed serious social conflict based 
on prejudice and mob action), were 
later used in connection with an ex- 
periment in the use of films with 
neighborhood groups, conducted by 
the Brooklyn (New York) Neigh- 
borhood Guild. There it was dis- 
covered that because of their high 
emotional impact they produced as 
intense discussions among adults as 
they did with teen-age groups. The 
use of such dramatic films, of course, 
is limited, but in areas where there 
are problems involving personal and 
social conditions, they can no doubt 
be made highly effective in pro- 
moting the discussion of certain 
topics, otherwise too personal or too 
abstract. 


It has been remarked that “the 
special contribution of the motion 
picture to adult education lies in its 





unique power of bringing its audi- 
ence face to face with situations 
which may be studied vicariously.” 
This statement admirably outlines 
the role of the film in the forum 
situation. A film which brings its 
audience face to face with situations 
in which important issues are clearly 
defined—but not, mind you, re- 
solved—will need no “discussion 
guide.” The problems will jump 
right out of the screen and the audi- 
ence will begin grappling with them 
the moment the lights go on. 

Such films will not, and cannot 
be made, however, until we know 
more than we do today about the 
direct relation of films to discussion. 
The Institute of Adult Education 
in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is currently sponsoring a 
modest exploration of this problem, 
and as the number of film forums 
increases, other organizations will 
undoubtedly conduct further investi- 
gations into the matter. Some day 
we shall know what makes films 
“discussable”, and film forums will 
really come into their own as unique 
instruments of adult education. 
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The Task Of The Rural Church 


By Douglas Brydon 


THE horse and buggy days are gone 
forever from the rural community. 
Yet church organization, in the area 
where I live, has changed little since 
the period of colonization and set- 
tlement. Within a radius of seven 
miles from a focal point in this 
region, there are 23 churches. Two 
of the three churches on my own 
charge have neither a basement nor 
a hall. The minister puts his ser- 
mon in his pocket and rushes from 
one service to the next. 

Choirs are weak, Sunday schools 
are too small to grade except into 
beginners, boys and girls. Teacher 
training classes are impossible. 
Young people’s work is petering out. 

Surely the church as a whole must 
see that it can no longer thrive when 
it insists on trying to do things the 
way they were done in the horse 
and buggy days. The church seeks 
to proclaim the necessity of a united 
Christendom. Yet it is breaking 
down the natural pull towards a 
larger and larger community. 

Most of the ministers in the area 
I speak of, are regarded as good 
pastors, but they have made little 
effort to get the church out into 
the community. They are so busy 
keeping three churches and all their 
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organizations going, they haven't 
time. Then too, there is much con- 
fusion in their minds about whether 
a minister ought to have anything 
to do with matters that are not 
strictly church business. 

All this does not mean that the 
rural church is on the way out. It 
will change, perhaps not without 
pain and suffering and hurt feelings, 
but it will struggle to “the light”. 
Let no one who plans to change 
the community pass by the church. 
It has tremendous possibilities. 

A few church leaders and many 
community leaders see the door of 
opportunity opening for the rural 
church to foster a growing sense of 
community. The Christian message 
can’t be dressed up in Sunday 
clothes and put away on Sunday 
night if it is to retain any dynamic 
force. Christianity can’t be prac- 
ticed in a vacuum; it must be lived 
out in every phase of life. The 
church must get out into the com- 
munity. It is the generator which 
produces the spark that fires the 
latent power in the community. 

Two years ago our community 
started to see itself in a new light. 
Though our farm people are desper- 
ately busy, and the farms underman- 
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moved forward 


ned, 
steadily. Farm Radio Forum was 
the instrument that got them to- 


they have 


gether. It started in the homes of 
the best church people. They were 
greatly surprised that they could 
discuss a topic for an hour and a half 
and enjoy it. Even the women 
came out and had a good time. 

Two boys from a neighbouring 
church community visited us to see 
what was going on. Next week 
they started a Farm Forum in their 
neighbourhood. From that one be- 
ginning others have sprung up until 
there are four groups, each in dif- 
ferent church communities. Once 
a month they all come together in a 
recently built church hall. This 
meeting is considered the high- 
light of the month. We have seen 
neighbours with a little grievance 
between them riding in the same car 
to these meetings. This seems to 
break down more misunderstand- 
ings than much of the preaching has 
done. 

Amazing leadership has been de- 
veloped in this short time. At 
least 30 people can now lead a dis- 
cussion group. They have learned 
how to come to group decisions, act 
on them, and get results. Out of 
these four groups a strong local co- 
operative has been developed. The 
leadership for the formation of a 
County Federation of Agriculture 
came from these Forums. Groups 
are now studying Credit Unions and 
Larger Area School Administration. 

The initiative and leadership for 
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these undertakings has come from 
the best church members. The 
ministers take an active part at all 
times. They have succeeded in per- 
suading other people to take respon- 
sibility when they are present. Now 
even the shy ones are not afraid of 
speaking their mind when the min- 
ister is there. 

Thus far, this community pro- 
gramme has not added new member- 
ship to the church rolls. It has not 
definitely increased church atten- 
dance. But it has sent the worship- 
pers back into the community and 
organized them in a frontal attack 
on the community problems. 

The next step is significant too. 
Community worship was held on 
Rural Life Sunday, with eight dif- 
ferent churches taking part, repre- 
senting two denominations. A pro- 
minent farm leader was secured as 
speaker. His excellent address gave 
a broad picture of the church at 
work in the rural community. This 
service was closed by “A Dedication 
of The Seed, The Soil and The 
Sower.” The participants in this 
ceremony represented all the com- 
munity organizations in the area: 
the Federation of Agriculture, Farm 
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Radio Forums, Women’s Institute, 
the Co-operative Club. This service 
seemed to develop a new feeling of 
community, and a keener sense of 
the meaning of stewardship. 

Of course there many people in 
our area who are not actively en- 
gaged in either church or other 
organizations. It is not perhaps 
surprising that the leaders of the 
community organizations are the 
outstanding church members. But 
it is a bit disconcerting to realize 
that community activities are unable 
to draw in people who are indif- 
ferent to the church. It seems to be 
clear that the church does much 
more indirectly than it ever gets 
credit for. 

The present location of churches 
has been largely determined by the 
comunication and transportation 
of the horse and buggy days. Sever- 
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al plans have now been put forward 
to adapt the church to the enlarged 
communities made possible by mod- 
ern means of transportation. None 
of these can be introduced without 
careful leadership, of course, but 
they suggest interesting possibilities. 

The Group Ministry plan is a me- 
thod of cooperation among churches 
of the same denomination. Where 
two or three parishes or pastoral 
charges lie side by side in a natural 
community area, it is possible for 
them to do many things together. 
Each minister or clergyman has his 
own charge and receives his stipend 
in the usual way ; but because of nat- 
ural ability or training he can do 
certain things better than his neigh- 
bour, who may be a specialist in an- 
other field. One of the two could 
supervise all the community activi- 
ties, while his partner could work 
particularly with young people, for 
example. This has proved an ef- 
fective way to stimulate community 
projects, especially where one group 
is too weak to initiate them. 

The next step in church organiz- 
ation is the larger parish. This has 
been very successful in many places 
in the United States, although it has 
not been tried sufficiently in Canada 
to justify unqualified recommend- 
ation. I know of only one perman- 
ent larger parish and two experi- 
mental ones in this country. 

The larger parish yokes together 
two or three parishes in a natural 
area. A superintendent is appointed 
to supervise all activity in this area. 











A women’s worker carries on Re- 
ligious Education in the schools and 
meets with ladies’ groups. Usually 
a young man who can take his share 
of responsibility for the conduct of 
public worship will look after young 
people’s clubs and perhaps general 
community work. 

The parish operates as a unit, 
having several preaching points, 
each with church schools and other 
organizations. By this method the 
church can serve all the people in the 
area. It is, of course, democratically 
controlled by representatives from 
each church, and the policy and 
course of action is worked out co- 
operatively. This plan does not 
deliberately seek to close up the little 
churches and bring them to a central 
town church. It does attempt to 
make each church unit effective 
from the point of view of public wor- 
ship and religious education. If 
there are not enough people in any 
church area to do that, then by a 
process of education and planning 
they may be brought into another 
church group. 

But whatever type of parish is 
used, the rural community demands 
vigorous, aggressive leadership that 
looks on Christian service in the 
country as a field of great oppor- 
tunity and high responsibility. Per- 
haps the rural minister should have 
special training for service in the 
rural areas, through summer courses 
or optional courses at the Theo- 
logical Colleges. Scarcely a sem- 
inary or college at present offers 
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regular or special lectures to ac- 
quaint the students with the trends 
in rural thought and organization. 
This would not be so serious if most 
of the students coming from the col- 
leges to their first church were from 
rural families. But the majority 
come from minister’s homes or from 
the city. In the class of ’38 at the 
largest Theological College of the 





United Church, not one student 
had grown up on the farm. Without 
a real grasp of the pressures and 
forces that play on the lives of the 
rural people, the minister has a dif- 
ficult time helping his people to re- 
alize that economic, social and spirit- 
ual life are not compartments of life, 
but aspects of the whole. 

Just as soon as the minister begins 
to interpret these forces to his people 
they will make demands on his time 
and leadership and ability. Now he 
has no more right than any other 
citizen in the community to start 
Farm Radio Forums, credit unions, 
co-operatives or municipal health 
services, but it may be his respon- 
sibility to initiate action. If nothing 
is functioning, it is his job to create 
interest, select and train leadership, 
and then let them run their own af- 








fairs. The minister is the one per- 
son who at all times must have an 
incurable faith in people. Usually 
they will call on him frequently for 
suggestions, and he will thereby 
find himself giving much guidance 
with a minimum amount of effort. 

In my own community, I have 
succeeded thus far in developing 
leaders by getting them to take min- 
or responsibility first and then send- 
ing them to short courses and con- 
ventions. I have usually insisted 
that they write to the source for 
material rather than relying on 
someone else to do it. And the 
more responsibility they take, in- 
telligently, the better that they like 
it. 

Church leaders have often failed 
to select and train leadership. I am 


confident that the best training for 


rural adults is in service. The ex- 
perience gained from lesser positions 
in community organization can be 
harnessed to the more difficult tasks 
of leadership in religious education 
and the total work of the church. 
When the rural church sees the 
potential resources hidden in its 
people, and inspires them to action, 


then the church and the community 
can move forward together. 

The rural church has been and 
still is the centre of the rural com- 
munity—but to a much lesser degree 
than formerly. Its slowness to 
change in response to the demands 
of this mechanized age has left it in 
many communities weak in voice, 
weak in appeal, ministering only to 
the faithful few. Its leadership, in 
trying to “let the church be the 
church ”, has not brought the church 
out into the community. Suggested 
changes of organization and admin- 
istration have been generally un- 
welcome. 

Where church leaders have been 
aggressive, and anxious to work 
with new community organizations, 
both have benefitted. The effective 
rural church must have strong pro- 
phetic and pastoral leadership; it 
must assess the facts in its local situ- 
ation and adjust itself to the trend of 
the times; it must lead the people 
through its portals back to the com- 
munity; inspired with vision and a 
desire to work, to give, and to ac- 
complish that which the community 
needs. 


The truth is that the pooling of information and experience 
actually reduces antagonisms and produces higher levels of 
personal thinking, and that this process is essential in a society 
where shared activities are necessary. There is no master 


mind in an ivory tower. 


Master mentality comes from the 


clash of minds in the grapple with facts in actual situations— 
if it comes at all—Curtis W. REEsE. 





p Port Perry secondary school activities 
are rapidly making it the centre of new 
community life. 


Schools In The Rural Community 


By Norman Davies 


THE use of a school as a community 
centre depends upon the accommod- 
ation offered, the cooperation and 
approval of the Board, the initiative 
and energy of the Principal in plan- 
ning and organizing courses which 
are provided for by the Regulations, 
and in the cooperation of members 
of the staff. In addition there must 
be developed in the minds of people 
in the community a favourable and 
friendly attitude towards the school 
and the general programme carried 
on. 

The Secondary School at Port 
Perry is one of the examples in 
Ontario of schools which are actu- 
ally the centre of community activity 
for adults and children alike. A list 
of the purposes for which the school 
is used during the year proves the 
point: Red Cross Blood Donor 
Clinic (six times), Port Perry Agri- 
cultural Society (four times), On- 
tario County Federation of Agricul- 
ture (six times), Port Perry Boy 
Scouts (twenty times), the Indepen- 
dent Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire (two evenings), Port Perry 
Yacht Club (one evening), Agricul- 
tural Representatives (three after- 
noon meetings), Independent Order 
of Oddfellows (one evening). 


School functions take place six to 
nine times a year. Music is taught 
in the school and one or two of these 
evenings are given to musical con- 
certs. Once a year an Annual Ex- 
hibit or Open Night is held, when 
completed projects in Home Econ- 
omics, Shop Work and agricultural 
activities are on display. Last year 
this function was held on May 26th 
and largely attended. 

This school, then is being exten- 
sively used for purposes other than 
those related to the usual school 
programmes. How did this come 
about ? 

To begin with, government High 
School Regulations since 1915 and 
Vocational Regulations since 1921 
have provided for Departments of 
Agriculture in Secondary Schools. 
Port Perry High School was one of 
the smaller schools in which the 
first plan was adopted in 1916 and 
has since been in continuous oper- 
ation. 

In 1933 a revised programme of 
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studies was introduced, requiring 
that all students take Home Econ- 
omics or Shop Work and Agricul- 
ture during the first two years. 
Recently Commercial subjects have 
been introduced as an option with 
Latin in Grade X. 

Actually, this type of school or- 
ganization was embodied in Revised 
Regulations for Department of Ag- 
riculture which were approved in 
August, 1944. These Regulations 
provide for special grants to Boards 
of Schools in which Departments of 
Agriculture are introduced. 

Now the extent to which a school 
can develop this type of specializa- 
tion in curriculum and also serve as 
a community centre, depends upon 
the accommodation provided. When 
the present building at Port Perry 
was erected in 1926, in addition to 
the usual classrooms and science 
laboratory, there were included a 
room for Home Economics, a room 
for Shop Work, an agricultural 
classroom, a gymnasium and an 
auditorium. 

Such excellent accommodation in 
a community with a population of 
between 1,100 and 1,200 people, for 
a normal school enrollment of be- 
tween 110 and 140, indicates initia- 
tive and foresight on the part of the 
members of the Board in 1926. The 
public school is also accommodated 
in the same building, and facilities 
for instruction in Home Economics 
and Shop Work are available for 
pupils of Grades 7 and 8. When re- 
quired, the gymnasium and audi- 


torium may be used for public school 
purposes. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of the Port Perry School 
programme is the winter courses 
for students who have left school. 
These are provided for by special 
grants available for this purpose to 
schools with Departments of Ag- 
riculture. These classes in Port 
Perry were carried on during the 
day in 1936 and 1937, and an extra 
instructor was required for this pur- 
pose. The activities were well at- 
tended and included classes in Agri- 
culture, Shop Work, and Physical 
Training and games. Continuance 
of these classes has been impossible 
since the war because of lack of 
teachers, but they will be resumed as 
soon as possible. 

In their place, during the current 
school year, evening classes are be- 
ing held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of every week, from October to 
March. Twenty-two students are 
enrolled in Home Economics, the 
same number in Shop Work, and 
sixteen in Commercial subjects. 
Forty-five of these students come 
from the town itself and fifteen from 
the surrounding rural area. 

The students are keenly interested 
in the courses and, according to the 
Principal, Mr. E. R. McClellan, 
B. S. A., some are already planning 
to take a similar course next year. 
Since these classes are held in the 
evening and do not conflict with day 
classes, instruction is given by mem- 
bers of the staff. These classes were 
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advertised in the local press and by 
posters which were displayed in 
Port Perry and in neighbouring 
centres 


While people of the community go 
to the school for club meetings and 
for night classes, the school also goes 
to the people, in the person of the 


Principal. Acting as teacher of 
Agriculture, he carries the influence 
of the school to rural homes by 
visits during the school year and by 
inspection of home projects and 
meeting of prospective pupils in the 
summer. A sound projector is 
included in the school equipment, 
and this year at least one meeting is 
planned for each surrounding com- 
munity, at which an education film 
will be shown and an outline of the 
courses offered at the school will be 
discussed. 


At present only a limited number 
of schools serving rural communities 
have accommodations and facilities 
for conducting the programme in 
operation at Port Perry. However, 
several of these activities, and in one 
or two instances all of them, are 
carried on in schools at Beams- 
ville, Elmira, Kemptville, Renfrew, 
Ridgetown, Simcoe and Stamford. 
At Renfrew and Ridgetown, out- 
door skating rinks are operated dur- 
ing the winter months. 

This extension of the influence 
of the school in the community is an 
essential feature of the plan for 
Departments of Argiculture now in 
operation in thirty schools, eighteen 
of which have introduced the pro- 
gramme this year. The results will 
be a revitalization not only of 
schools serving rural areas, but of 
the communities themselves. 








Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


Wherever I go among Citizens’ Forum groups they ask me about the 
value of answering the report questions—“Why should we send in our 
reports? What’s the use?” When Citizens’ Forum first started, some 
people thought that the reports were being used for some sort of prying. 
Others thought that the reports were useless and that nobody ever looked 
at them. So why send them in? 

Because of these misunderstandings about the purpose of reporting, 
it seems important to try and show exactly the role that it plays as a central 
part of the whole Citizens’ Forum project. There are four main reasons 
for the importance of these reports. 

1. Sense of National Unity: The reports serve the purpose of letting 
groups all over the country know not only what they themselves in their 
particular area are thinking, but also what others are thinking. They 
give people a sense that these matters are important not only in, say, Hali- 
fax, Winnipeg, or Vancouver; they are important problems for the whole 
Dominion. The provincial report summaries given over the air each 
week do that for the province. The national report summaries will do that 
for the nation as a whole. 

This year, starting in January, each Forum that reports regularly will 
receive from the National Office a mimeographed summary of the reports 
from all across Canada, so that they will know what the other provinces 
are thinking. 

2. Two-way Communication: By the system of weekly reports, each 
Forum can express its opinion about the study bulletins, the questions, 
and the broadcasts. In this way the people who are responsible for the 
programs find out what the Forums really want and can then, wherever 
possible, change the broadcasts and bulletins accordingly. A good ex- 
ample of this is the reaction this year to the report questions. Different 
Forums have called them every name in the book. 
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3. Claryifying Opinion: Reporting helps a Forum to make its conclu- 
sions real and down to earth, to keep them from being vague and woolly. 
Once an idea is written down on paper it is much more real than when 
it is bounding about in somebody’s mind. By reporting, the group is 
forced to express its conclusions and opinions in clear, concrete terms. 

4. Use of Reports: This year a summary of the reports of the Forums 
is to be sent to all the major political parties, to all the government depart- 
ments concerned, both federal and provincial, and to all organizations 
that may be interested in the subject under discussion. For instance, re- 
ports on labour relations will go to the Chamber of Commerce and to the 
labour congresses. Reports on international policy will go to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. In this way, the people who are making and 
administering policy will come to know what a large, representative sec- 
tion of the thinking public wants in national policy. Citizens’ Forum, in 
this way, will serve as a crucial part of the democratic process. 

It is important to understand the difference between the “discussion 
questions” and the “report questions” on your study bulletins. A dis- 


cussion question should open up the subject and provide a stimulant to 
discussion. Report questions, on the other hand, should be phrased so 
that groups can give a concise answer as to their opinion on certain subjects. 

Often, in the past, we have tried to make report questions serve both 


purposes. Starting in January, however, the study bulletins will include 
—in two separate sections—questions to be used to stimulate discussion, 
and other questions for the group to report on. This division of questions 
should be a helpful technique for the group leaders. If they need a ques- 
tion that will take them into the core of the subject and promote good 
discussion, they can use the discussion questions. For their reporting, 
they can use the report questions, which will be clear, concise and answer- 
able in a short space. This type of question should not prevent the groups 
from sending in other and fuller comments, but it will, we hope, promote 
better discussion and better reporting. 

Reporting is indeed the measure of a Forum. By doing so, a Forum 
enters into the project, sending in its findings to be used over the air the 
next week. In this way it unites with other Forums all across the 
country in expressing the opinion of its members on the major problems 
that confront Canadians. By doing this the Forums can help shape the 
democratic thinking of the Canadian people. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE GRANT. 








p Citizens’ Forums supplement Com- 


munity Councils. 


Both are of great 


importance for the postwar. 


Forums And Community Councils 
By H. E. Carr 


IF every city, town and village in 
Canada had its Citizens’ Forums 
and its Community Council, added 
to Farm Forums in each rural com- 
munity, Canada would not only 
soon become a finer place in which 
to live, but would make a greater 
contribution to world citizenship. 

First, however, just what are 
Citizens’ Forums and what are Com- 
munity Councils? 

Citizens’ Forums are groups of 
individuals gathered together in- 
formally once a week for discussion 
of public questions, first discussed 
over the radio. Through their study 
bulletins and the discussion, the 
people in Citizens’ Forums gain 
needed information on the problems 
at hand, and thus are able to think 
more clearly and definitely on these 
questions. 

Community Councils are more 
formal organizations, composed of 
representatives of all existing local 
organizations in the community 
which are interested in better citi- 
zenship and a better community. In 
the cities and towns these will be 
chiefly the service clubs, welfare 
agencies, women’s organizations, 
Board of Trade, labor unions, re- 


ligious bodies, Home & School Asso- 
ciations, teachers’ associations, film 
councils and any artists, musicians, 
writers and handicraft clubs as well 
as organizations for prevention of 
juvenile delinquency under what- 
ever name they may exist. 

The chief interest of Community 
Councils is the development of Com- 
munity Centres where the people of 
the community may participate in 
all branches of adult education— 
arts, crafts, educational films, dis- 
cussions and. recreation. 

What is the connection then be- 
tween Citizens’ Forums and Com- 
munity Councils? The connection 
is very close and from several angles. 

Last year Citizens’ Forums, hav- 
ing just been born, like all babies 
couldn’t see very far and needed 
food more than anything else. To- 
wards the end of the year there were 
murmurs from several of the groups 
regarding action. More and more 
the participants in good discussion 
will want something done about the 
conclusions they reach. They are 
going to feel frustrated unless they 
can find an outlet for this desire. 
The forums themselves, because of 
their nature, (usually small groups 





of ten to fifteen neighbors) are not 
suitable vehicles for action, other 
than on some matter that concerns 
only their own neighborhood. How- 
ever, through the Community Coun- 
cil they could put their desires before 
their whole community. The coun- 
cil could take action directly on a 
community matter, or write with 
much more effect to the government 
body which could take action on a 
Canadian or world matter. 


While development of a Commun- 
ity Centre is the chief raison d’etre 
of Community Councils, it is easy 
to see that once you have a Council, 
representative of all alert people in 
the community, each separate organ- 
ization represented could secure 
more effective action upon their pet 
object through publicising it in the 
Community Council. In some towns 
the various organizations may agree 
to concentrate all their powers for 
one period upon the action desired 
by say the Kiwanians, and in the 
next upon the desires of the Home 
and School Association or the Ro- 
tary. In other words, the Commun- 
ity Council could be a very effective 
agent for action, while the Citizens’ 
Forum is an effective agent for dis- 
cussion of the problems on which 
action is desired. Thus the two com- 
plement each other, for certainly it 
is wise to do some clear thinking 
upon any problem before taking ac- 
tion, and friendly, free discussion is 
a great aid to clear thinking! 


Last spring Citizens’ Forums 
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studied and discussed the question 
of rehabilitation under the title: 
“The Soldier Comes Home”. The 
reports which came from the local 
forums wanted a census of available 
jobs taken and also realized that 
some community project would be 
needed to provide the returning 
men and women with the comrade- 
ship they sorely miss when they 
leave the services. 

Recently in an Ontario town, a 
banker, who was a veteran of the 
last war, spoke a word of welcome 
and thanks to a soldier he saw com- 
ing along the street, wearing the red 
patch on his arm. The soldier told 
him he had been in that town a 
month, and the banker was only the 
second man who had spoken to him. 
Probably many others felt just as 
kindly towards him, but were too 
shy to express it. A Community 
Centre, with its friendly spirit, is 
badly needed in that town. 

In another town the rehabilitation 
committee complained that none of 
the returned men had applied to 
them for aid. A Community Council 
in that town would be sure to see 
that their rehabilitation committee 
would not wait for the men to come 

(Continued on page 48) 
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To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


Perhaps one reason why there are still a lot of farm communities in 
Canada in which there is no Farm Forum is because the organization of 
a Forum is often regarded as a difficult job. I have met with many groups 
which agreed that a Farm Forum is a great thing for a community, that 
there were plenty of neighbourhoods which were good prospects, and that 
they should be doing something about it. But having got that far, they 
proceeded to spend most of their time talking about the difficulties in the 
way. 

Even some people who are supposed to be experts in community work 
seem to regard starting a Farm Forum as quite a task. They too are apt 
to talk of the scarcity of young people, of the long hours of work, of the 
lack of leadership (whatever they mean by that). They would have us 
believe that the day of the community meeting is past. Even though the 
evidence that such meetings are being held by the hundreds is right before 
their eyes. This defeatist attitude comes from a failure to recognize that 
the Forum technique as developed by farm people in Canada has something, 
that it is the answer to the very difficulties which seem to some to make any 
such effort impossible. 

The truth is that a large proportion of the Forums have been started 
without any fuss and feathers at all—many of them by people little older 
than children. In the initial stages of a Forum, people don’t attend because 
of the world-shaking results they expect to obtain. Most of us are a bit 
skeptical about that at first. They go because they have a good time. All 
that’s necessary is to get them together and the Forum idea usually sells 
itself. 

I remember very clearly my reaction when first approached to organize 
Forums. Farm Forum seemed like a good idea—sure—but somehow it 
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didn’t seem to fit into my mental picture of my neighbours in Cavan town- 
ship. I thought a Forum might succeed elsewhere but just here—no sir. 
My mental picture was at variance with the true situation. With no 
experience, without ever having attended a Forum, I was able to organize 
four Forums in two days. That was years ago. The four are all meeting 
this season and having a grand time. 

A Farm Forum can be organized wherever there are a few people who 
can meet regularly, who understand English and who have a radio. It’s 
easy—don’t make it hard. You will need the literature from the Provincial 
Forum office because it contains the questions for discussion and blank 
report forms. It’s free. 

Then ask the neighbours in on Monday night. Don’t frighten them 
by saying that you are going to organize something. Tell them that you 
want them to come to listen to the Farm Forum Broadcast and to have a 
cup of tea. They’ll come. Be certain to include the women. They are 
often the best talkers anyhow. 

When the broadcast is over pass around the copies of Farm Forum 
Guide. The questions are on page three. Read the first question. Dis- 
cussion will usually start naturally. 

A word of caution. If more than 9 or 10 people are present form the 
meeting into small groups of not more than 8 for discussion. This ts very 
important. People inexperienced in discussion as a new group is sure to 
be, will not talk readily otherwise. In a large group most of the talking 
will be done by a very few of those present. Those who do not take an 
active part will not enjoy themselves and will drop out sooner or later. 

Don’t let the meeting last too long. Break it up while people are still 
keen and fresh. Ask them if they liked it; if they wish to meet next Mon- 
day. Where? 

It’s as simple as that. The proof is that Forums are operating in every 
province in Canada, in every kind of farm community there is. 


Yours for more Forums, 


RAcpuH S. STAPLES, 
National Secretary. 








» Forum Findings reflect farm opinion 
and make it widely known. 


Forum Findings 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


“Wuat happens to the Forum 
Findings?” is a question Farm 
Forum participants ask frequently. 

Each Monday night the Forums 
spend an hour in concentrated dis- 
cussion on certain questions related 
to the Farm Forum broadcast of 
that evening. Then the Forum 
secretary labours, with wrinkled 
brow, trying to transfer the group’s 
conclusions on to the limited space 
of the Forum Findings sheet which 
is mailed to the Provincial Farm 
Forum office. It is only natural 
that the Forums feel deeply con- 
cerned as to what happens to those 
sheets of paper. They want to be 
sure that their efforts have not been 
wasted. They’d like to be certain 
that their opinions will reach the 
proper ears. By “proper” they 
usually mean the “government”. 

The Forum Findings do reach the 
government’s ears though not ex- 
actly in the way that the Forums 
have in mind when they ask the 
question. That is, the Findings are 
not all bundled up and mailed direct 
to Mr. Mackenzie King or to any 
Cabinet Minister. 

What happens to the Findings is 
this. 

First of all, the Provincial Farm 


Forum Secretary reads them care- 
fully each week and summarizes 
them in detail. From the summary 
he prepares his five-minute report 
broadcast for the next Monday 
night. The summarizing is a big 
job—a much bigger job than one 
would ever think. For each dis- 
cussion question—there are usually 
three—the Provincial Secretary has 
to be able to say: a certain propor- 
tion of the Forums think this or that. 
He selects quotations which indicate 
the various points of view. And he 
has to weave all this into a readable 
and interesting script. 

Not long ago the Veterans’ Land 
Act was discussed in Farm Forum. 
For group discussion, the question 
was asked : 

“Under the financial terms of the 
Veterans’ Land Act, do you 
think a returned service-man 
has a fair chance of making a 
success of farming? Why or 
why not?” 

The findings on this question il- 
lustrate the difficulties of summariz- 
ing. There were few straight “yes” 
or “no” answers. Alex Sim, the 
Quebec Farm Forum Secretary, re- 
ported the Quebec conclusions this 
way: “Equal numbers said Yes, the 





terms of the Act are adequate, to 
those who said they were inadequate. 
The No’s said $4800 would not buy 
the kind of farm where a man could 
make a living; or that he would 
have to have a private source of 
capital to supplement the amount, 
especially the $1200 allowed for live- 
stock and equipment. Those who 
said Yes qualified their approval 
pretty sternly, saying a veteran’s 
success depended upon the veteran 
himself, his experience, his extra 
capital.” 

Well, there you have an important 
sample of farm opinion going out 
over the air waves to all who listen, 
including government officials. But 
this is Quebec opinion only. Once 
a month, however, is round-up night 
in Farm Forum, when the Provin- 
cial Secretaries report in turn on a 
National CBC hook-up the Forum 
findings for the preceding three 
weeks. This is when the full weight 
of Forum opinion is felt. When 
the farm people in every province 
express their views on an important 
matter like the Veterans’ Land Act, 
it has national significance. Not 
only government officials, but urban 
and farm people all across Canada 
are thus informed concerning the 
public opinion of the rural section 
of our population. 


“But,” our questioners persist, 
“did you send the Findings on the 
Veterans’ Land Act to the govern- 


ment?” The answer is: “Not the 


Findings themselves, but summaries 


of them.” Experience has proven 
that sending stacks of Forum Find- 
ings to government officials merely 
adds to the pile of documents on the 
official’s desk. This is not surpris- 
ing when one stops to consider how 
long it takes a Provincial Farm 
Forum Secretary to go through the 
Findings and prepare his summary 
each week. Why should a govern- 
ment official be asked to repeat this 
task? The only way to bring the 
Findings to the attention of officials 
is for the National Farm Forum 
office to prepare a summary on the 
questions of concern to a particular 
government department and send 
this to the official in charge for his 
information. Government authori- 
ties welcome this means of learning 
what the public thinks and wants. 


Still another way in which the 
Forum Findings are used, is to pro- 
vide source material for magazine 
articles, pamphlets and speeches on 
Farm Radio Forum. Last year 
publicity was given to the health 
series in Farm Forum by the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet entitled “Health 
Can Be Planned”. This included 
the review of Forum opinion in all 
provinces on a national health plan 
for Canada. In the fall of 1944, an 
article entitled “School Night on the 
Farm”, by Dorothy Sangster, ap- 
peared in the Montreal Standard. 
It was based on summaries of the 
Forum Findings and other records 
made available by the National Farm 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


The Hobby Horse Rider 


By Margaret Howes 


IF a group is dealing with things 
that matter to the people in it, pet 
peeves and theories are bound to 
become evident early in the dis- 
cussions. After all, the reason for 
discussion is to find a corrective to 
one’s own opinion by submitting it 
to the scrutiny of the group’s varied 
perspective. But quite often this 
process gets bogged down. One or 


two people may refuse to let go of 


their own opinions in the face of 
contrary evidence. Or they may 
insist on “making their point,” how- 
ever irrelevant to the immediate dis- 
cussion. Nothing is more deadly 
to good group discussion. If steps 
aren’t taken to deal with these per- 
sistent “hobby-horse riders,” the 
group may disintegrate. The solu- 
tion lies not in eliminating the of- 
fender from the group, but rather 
in dismounting this rider so that he 
and the group can see what kind of 
horse he rides. 

Here’s an incident from one group 
which may serve as an illustration. 
The group, meeting to discuss re- 
habilitation in the community, was 
made up of neighbours who knew 
each other fairly well, in addition 


to one couple who had moved re- 
cently to that area. At the first 
meeting the newcomer (let’s call 
him Mr. Black) showed himself to 
be a talkative, domineering person. 
The neighbours were discussing em- 
ployment for returned men. With 
a great deal of heat and voice, Mr. 
Black said flatly that there would 
be no problem for returned men if 
married women whose husbands 
were working, were not allowed to 
hold jobs. 

That position might have found 
some favour, but the heat with which 
it was proposed so embarrassed the 
supporters of the idea that they re- 
mained silent. The others didn’t 
know how to disagree without ex- 
pressing their personal disapproval 
of the newcomer; so the issue was 
politely side-stepped. 

The next meeting discussed hous- 
ing, but it was no trick at all for Mr. 
Black to show that the housing pro- 
blem couldn’t be solved until there 
was full employment, and there 
couldn’t be full employment until 
married women stopped working! 
The group assumed an “I’ve-heard- 
this-one-before” attitude, and let it 





pass. But after Mr. Black and his 
wife had left, several of the others 
came back to the subject while get- 
ting on their coats. They still had 
questions they wanted to discuss, so 
they began to do just this in the in- 
timacy of the small group. “Cloak- 
sessions became more fre- 
quent. The group began to lead a 
“double life.” Not only had the 
group in effect excluded Mr. Black, 
but it had begun to disintegrate itself. 


What steps could be taken to 
prevent such a situation from devel- 
oping? There is no simple formula 
for achieving objectivity in group 
discussion, but the experience of 
many groups and leaders suggests 
some tips which may help the group 
on its way: 


room” 


@Consciously prepare the group 
to deal with their own and other 


people’s prejudices. This means 
that the group and the leader must 
recognize that everyone—including 
the leader—has some prejudices of 
which he may or may not be aware. 
No one really wants to hang on to a 
prejudice. The whole group must 
take on the job of “policing for 
prejudices.” If some simple for- 
mula of a humourous kind can be 
devised for calling attention to a 
prejudice when it appears, it helps 
greatly to establish a sense of pro- 
portion. But it must not be left to 


the leader alone, for this puts him 
in personal opposition to the mem- 
bers and limits his effectiveness as 
leader of the discussion. 

@ When a particular member of a 
group constantly has difficulty in 
contributing objectively to the dis- 
cussion, it is usually a sign that he 
feels very insecure in the group. If 
the leader recognizes this person’s 
need to be accepted by the group, 
he can try to find legitimate ways to 
help him feel that he belongs. Mr. 
Black wanted this reassurance. To 
ignore his contributions, or to argue 
with him, simply increased his sense 
of isolation and brought on renewed 
efforts to establish himself in the 
group by domination. Assigning 
this person some task like reviewing 
a book or looking up special informa- 
tion with another member of the 
group, may be important steps for 
him. Make the most of his valid 
contributions, but don’t treat him 
as being outside the group discipline. 
His statements must be challenged, 
even as all others are—neither more 
nor less. And he, like the others, 
must come to see that perhaps the 
most difficult part of reaching sound 
conclusions through group discus- 
sion is just this matter of seeing 
one’s own blind spots. Only 
through willing cooperation within 
the group can this obstacle be over- 
come. 








What’s Wrong With Our Movies? 


By F. C. Harbinger 


THE moving picture has become 
one of the Big Powers in education. 
From its very beginnings, the pro- 
fessional educator has been con- 
cerned with its influence, mostly 
with its bad influence. He has 
employed many devices in order to 
eliminate its major dangers above all 
for the youth. Various forms of cen- 
sorship, legislation fixing age limits, 
and advisory committees have suc- 
ceeded in making the currently pro- 
duced and shown feature films a 
rather harmless means of recreation 
and amusement, at times even of 
instruction and moral education. 
While all this has had largely a 
negative and restricting influence 
upon film production, in more recent 
years governments have discovered 
the immense possibilities of the 
movies as instruments of propagan- 
National Film Boards and 
similar institutions are producing, 
or at least encouraging and subsi- 
dising, films of various types to in- 
fluence public opinion. At present, 


da. 


the demands of the war effort over- 
shadow all the other possible objects 
of popular education through the 
film. 

However, in all these cases edu- 
cational agencies have taken an 
interest solely in the subject matter 
of the movies, leaving their technical 
and artistic execution entirely to the 
commercial monopolies which, on 
this continent, are concentrated and 
powerfully entrenched in Hbolly- 
wood. There are many obvious rea- 
sons for such a course which cannot 
be discussed in the present connec- 
tion. However, we may say that in 
regard to its aesthetic angle, the 
film is being treated differently from 
any other branch of the fine arts. If 
we take the example of literature 
alone, we find teachers, librarians, 
and critics very busy trying to sift 
the offers made by the book market, 
and to educate the reading public for 
the aesthetic values of true art. 
Similarly, though to a lesser extent, 
schools, churches, and the press are 





carrying on an aesthetic education 
in other fields of art such as music, 
painting or architecture. 


IS THE FILM AN ART? 

The reluctance to deal in the same 
determined manner with the film is 
apparently caused by a common 
doubt as to whether it can be admit- 
ted at all to the illustrious circle of 
the Muses. Many critics still main- 
tain that the simple reproduction of 
reality by way of mechanical de- 
vices such as camera and micro- 
phone is contrary to the rules of 
artistic expression. Thus the film 
may freely borrow from other arts; 
it may be shallow reproduction of 
what poets, novelists and drama- 
tists have worked out in their own 
adequate manner ; it may be a cheap 
substitute for all those millions who 
are unable or unwilling to attend a 
stage performance, or to read the 
last best-seller to its last paragraph. 
For, indeed, almost every other art 
has been imitated or adapted by the 
film, and most movies are little more 
than a translation of some drama, 
opera, or novel into the language of 
the movie camera. 

This harsh criticism leads us to 
the question of why no screen play 
has been produced which could be 
compared, say, with an opera of 
Verdi or a comedy of Moliére. We 
do not mean the specific, filmic art 
of acting or of photography; for, as 


far as performance goes, the average 


moving picture is definitely superior 
) the average stage performance: 
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Hollywood has at its disposal a host 
of exceptionally gifted actors, direc- 
tors, architects, dress designers and 
and so on, whose only misfortune 
seems to be that their talents are 
being wasted on quite inadequate 
objects. Think of the late Carole 
Lombard who could have become 
the Eleanora Duse of the screen, and 
who instead lives on in our memory 
—if she does so at all—as the re- 
presentative of petty characters in 
petty plays. 

However, even the most critical 
art-critics will have to admit that, 
during the short history of the film, 
at least a few screen plays have been 
made which have shown remarkable 
traits of aesthetic perfection. We 
could mention the great Russian 
films ; Goldrush; Scherben, an UFA 
production ; and (though rather on a 
side-track) Walt Disney’s animated 
cartoons. Nevertheless, it is true, 
they have been a beginning and a 
promise rather than the final answer 
to the question of art and films. 
Even the most celebrated films of re- 
cent years have somehow left us dis- 
satisfied. There was always some in- 
congruence between the idea and its 
representation, between the artistic 
intention and the no less artful per- 
formance. 

In our opinion, it is the scenario 
which has remained the weak spot, 
and which has prevented the screen 
play from growing into an artistic 
category in its own merits. This 
has been realized in the industry it- 
self by one of those outstanding men, 
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Samuel Goldwyn, who wrote a few 
years ago: “A great picture has to 
start with a great story.” However, 
since every art has its own technique 
and limitations, a simple adaption 
of some book will seldom satisfy the 
aesthetic postulate that idea and 
form, theme and performance, must 
be in perfect agreement with each 
other. Plots or stories must be con- 
ceived which are genuinely filmic, 
that is which can be fully actualized 
only by the means proper to cinema- 
tography. 

The silent movies were well on the 
way to such an aesthetic conception, 
when the sudden inroad made by the 
microphone threw the film back up- 
on the unprocessed reproduction of 
visible and audible reality. The 
first talkies were, indeed, mainly 
sequences of dialogues which closely 
followed the traditional pattern of 
the stage, although the amazing 
technical possibilities of cinemato- 
graphy at once broke all rules of any 
known dramaturgy. Yet, for quite 
a time many failed to understand 


that a screen “play” is essentially no 
play or drama at all, but lends itself 
rather to an epic style with its inter- 
woven action, its complete indepen- 
dence from space and time, its ability 
to depict a thousand details and to 
suggest without much effort an im- 
aginary world behind the characters, 
sounds and wings of the stage. 


Today, the prevailing tendency of 
re-acting renowned novels on the 
screen proves that the epic quality 
of the film has been generally re- 
cognised. Even so, no outstanding 
screen epic has been produced which 
right from the beginning was con- 
ceived as an_ essentially filmic 
creation. Of course, there is a 
continuous production of “original 
screen stories.” Most of these are 
but a cheap excuse for featuring a 
number of stars. It is most signi- 
ficant that these stars, and the 
producer, figure in capital letters in 
advertisments and in the memory of 
the movie-goer, while the name of 
the author can hardly be detected in 
its obscure corner of the glamour- 
ous credit list. 


HOLLYWOOD'S STEP CHILD 

The role of a movie writer has so 
far failed to attract creative authors 
unless they have gladly accepted the 
additional revenues from the film 
version of an already printed and 
celebrated original, shutting their 
eyes to what some adaption and 
scenario writer in Hollywood choo- 
ses to make out of it. But the 
scenario writer can be held as little 





responsible for the final product as 
the author of some “original film 
story.” For both are usually but 
minor employees, while the producer 
and his staff retain the full right to 
remodel all the ideas. 


A FILM IS A SHOW 

The creative screen epic of the 
future will have to be conceived en- 
tirely in terms of “moving” pictures 
underlined by sounds and words, 
rather than in those of drama or 
novel. This leads us to another 
peculiarity of the film which has 
been generally underrated ever since 
the marriage, one might almost say 
misalliance, between camera and 
microphone. For the original mis- 
sion of the film is not the mechanical 
transmission of sounds: its artistic 
effect is mainly based on the mani- 
fold opportunities to look at things 
from various angles, to put things 
together which in nature are never 
found together, to catch natural 
motion fantastically condensed or 
oddly speeded up, even to distort 
and change reality completely. In 
brief, what we expect to see in a 
picture theatre is a show, a show 
full of imagination and full of the 
metaphysical sense of things which 
lie behind visible reality. It is true 
that the microphone also offers 
similar opportunities to look (or 
better, to listen) behind reality, such 
as the strange mixing of sounds or 
talking animal voices. However, as 
the optical type of mind is more 


common than the acoustic, we firm- 
ly believe that the visual element in 
the movies will always mean more to 
the average movie-goer than the 
audible, that the movie will always 
remain above all a show. Yet, in 
this respect its possibilities are far 
from being exhausted; on the con- 
trary, the microphone has induced 
many producers who in the days of 
the silent pictures rightly endeav- 
oured to do away with all titles and 
printed words, to rely too much on 
word and dialogue instead of on the 
visual expression. 


f’ WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

We do not believe that it is in the 
power of any educational enterprise 
to influence film production direct- 
ly, but we do believe that a discus- 
sion of such an all-important feature 
in modern life should be included 
in every curriculum of aesthetic 
education. Moreover, public opin- 
ion might well be able to improve 
the moving picture from an aesthe- 
tic angle, as it has improved it from 
a thematic angle. Finally, scholar- 
ships and special chairs in our 
universities could promote contri- 
butions to the necessary dramaturgy 
of the film. Above all, promising 
authors should be encouraged in 
writing valuable scenarios, through 
the offer of film prizes by institu- 
tions of adult education in collabo- 
ration with the great humanitarian 
foundations and the industry. 
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A CANADIAN NOVEL 


The Hollow Men, by Bruce Hutchison. 
Distributed in Canada by Longmans, 
Green and Co. 280 pp. $3.00. 

WHEN a well-known journalist makes 

the central character in his first novel 

a journalist, he is bound to run the 

risk of having the book regarded as an 

autobiography. One would hope, for 

Bruce Hutchison’s sake, that this is 

not so. For Leslie Duncan, the news- 

paper reporter, is one of the “hollow 
men”—unintentionally so, we suspect. 

This is a difficult book to evaluate. 
For one thing, it is such a bad novel 
that one is tempted to dismiss it en- 
tirely, and to advise Mr. Hutchison 
to stick to the Scrub Oak Hollow 
sketches, which he does so superbly, 
or at least to keep away from a form 
of writing which under his touch turns 
into tedious ersatz Thomas Wolfe. 

Aside from this unfortunate failure 
in form, is there any value in the con- 
tents? Does it illumine our national 
political life? 

Undoubtedly there are “hollow men” 
in Ottawa—plenty of them. But has 
Mr. Hutchison found them? Certainly 
his grotesque characters fail to symbol- 
ize anything this reviewer recognizes. 
In fact, in reading this book, my sen- 
sation was that of gazing through 
Alice’s looking glass—or standing on 
my head. 

The test of a commentary on political 
processes is not whether the author 
says what one likes, or makes the 
“right” cause triumph, but whether he 
deals with reality. My own opinion 
is that Hutchison is dealing with prob- 


lems that are real only in his own 
mind, not in the life around him. 

Take Sloan, for example, who seems 
to represent all that Duncan (or is it 
Hutchison?) has formerly believed in 
and sees being rudely swept away. 
Duncan “wanted to shout that Sloan’s 
whole comfortable and well-ordered 
little world was dead and falling to 
pieces. But seeing the gentle pained 
face of his friend, the innocence and 
kindliness of the man, he felt as if he 
had struck a child.” 

Sloan is the book’s great liberal. 
About Trair, confidant of the Prime 
Minister and chief power in the 
cabinet, Sloan says: “Politicians have 
to be like that in a democracy. They’re 
the shock absorbers. They’re the peo- 
ple who make the compromises in our 
society and prevent civil wars. They’re 
the lubrication in the machinery. And 
make no mistake, this man Trair is a 
real democrat... This man may 
squirm and wriggle and do a little 
. . . judicious knifing in the back from 
time to time. But he’s a democrat. 
He’s a free trader. He’s a real liberal. 
He’ll fight all these trick fascist eco- 
nomics. You can tie to him in the big 
things.” 

The great tragedy in Sloan’s life is 
that Trair actually does introduce 
some of the “trick fascist economics” 
in Parliament—they turn out to be 
social security legislation! 

This is simon-pure Adam Smith. | 
doubt whether many such period fig- 
ures wander around Parliament Hill 
during these days of war. Even if 
one of the main struggles in Ottawa 
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has apparently been between those who 
want to plan and those who resist 
planning, the latter are more likely to 
be tough minded businessmen who 
fear encroachments on private busi- 
ness rather than childlike innocents 
like Sloan. 

Sloan is only one of the weird fig- 
ures which people the book, but he 
serves to illustrate my point that not 
only the characters, but the battles 
they fight, are unreal. 

The Hollow Men is essentially one 
man’s search for meaning in the sup- 
posed chaos of Ottawa and Washing- 
ton during the early war years. The 
counterpoint to Ottawa is the poverty- 
stricken frustrated Cariboo valley 
where Duncan goes “back to the soil” 
from time to time. Out of the pages 
and pages of self analysis, and despair, 
and disgust with his own shoddiness, 
Duncan finally comes to the conclusion 
that the world is sick, and the disease 
is lack of faith. “. . . it came to him 
now, aS a new discovery, that society 
—not religion alone, not the hope of 
resurrection or anything mystical, but 
ordinary, every-day life upon the 
earth, a tolerable existence for ordin- 
ary men—depended upon the belief in 
the orderly government of the universe, 


a government which included men as 
part of a design and not an accident.” 

It seems to me that I’ve heard this 
somewhere before, but Leslie Duncan 
has somehow escaped it (along with 
Aldous Huxley and a few other 
prominent novelists who have recently 
been coming to this time-honoured 
belief). This lack of essential belief 
“was the secret of the condition which 
he had dimly thought of as a universal 
disease among men”. 

But with all his intellectual mean- 
derings and moral searchings, did 
Duncan discover a cure for the dis- 
ease? “No, he could not tell himself 
that he believed anything one way or 
the other; and yet he hated this lack 
of belief”. 

And that’s where Bruce Hutchison 
leaves him. Oh yes, at the very end, 
he answers a call to go to Ottawa and 
help save Sloan, who has just bought 
a newspaper to carry further his fight 
against the tide! 

These strands which I have picked 
out are only two of the many which 
form the tangled web of this book. 
Perhaps they illustrate the essential 
failure. Hollow men can only be ex- 
posed by contrast with real men, and 
social actuality. 

J.H.M. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH DAY 


In an effort to awaken the citizens of Canada to the importance of good 
health and to the importance of becoming interested in public health problems 
in their own community and in the nation at large, the Health League of Canada 
is sponsoring a “Health Week” which opens on Sunday, February 4. 

Endorsation for this project has been received by the League so far from 
the departments of education and health in six provinces and from many 


February 7 is to be known as national “Social Hygiene Day”, another 
Health-League-sponsored project which is being staged with the co-operation 
of the federal and provincial departments of health. 
coincides with a similar observance in the United States. 


The “Day” in Canada 














L’OPINION DE M. SILCOX 
Must Canada Split? by C. E. Silcox. 

“Canada Must Choose’”’ Series. To- 

ronto, Ryerson Press, 1944. 

M. Siicox a écrit pour la collection 
“Canada must choose” une brochure 
intitulée Must Canada split? 

Ce titre est une interrogation, mais 
lecture faite on a bien l’impression que 
M. Silcox affirme au lieu d’interroger. 
Il lui parait que le Canada doit se sép- 
arer en deux parties, l’une francaise et 
catholique, qui serait le Québec, et une 
anglo-protestante, qui serait le reste du 
Canada. 

Les arguments qu’il offre pour étayer 


son opinion sont presque tous contes- 


tables. Il suffit de lire les pages pour 
remplir les marges de nombreux points 
d’interrogation. 

Catholique moi-méme depuis soixante 
ans je demeure étonné de n’avoir pas 
encore vu ni senti l’esprit tyrannique de 
l’Eglise 4 laquelle j’appartiens. II est 
trés flatteur, sans doute, de voir attri- 
buer a l’Eglise dont on est membre une 
puissance illimitée, mais quand on re- 
garde autour de soi, quand on a regardé 
pendant toute une vie d’homme, on se 
prend a douter de la solidité de telle 
louange. S’il existe, chez nos fréres anglo- 
protestants, un inferiority complex, je 
crois sincérement quec’est dans l’opinion 
mirobolante que certains d’entre eux se 
font de l’Eglise catholique romaine. 

M. Silcox sait bien que méme aprés 
la séparation—éventuelle—du Québec 
francais, il restera dans les autres pro- 
vinces canadiennes un bon nombre de 
catholiques, dont les principes de domi- 
nation resteraient exactement les mémes 


que ceux des catholiques du Québec, si 
cest l’Eglise méme qui est en cause. 
En fait d’instinct dominateur les catho- 
liques canadiens-frangais n’ont certes 
rien 4 revendre a leurs coreligionnaires 
irlandais. 

Aussi M. Silcox se rabat-il sur “‘l’es- 
prit latin’, qui animerait les Canadiens 
francais. Cela demeure bien douteux. 
Il n’y a rien de plus difficile 4 définir que 
ce prétendu “esprit latin’. Plusieurs 
peuples, qu’on dit “latins” sont trés dif- 
férents dans leurs facons de vivre et de 
penser. II existe des Canadiens francais 
qui se réclament, a |’occasion, de |’esprit 
latin. Savent-ils bien ce qu’ils disent? 
Nous sommes bien plus normands que 
latins, et ce sont la deux esprits trés 
différents. Je ne connais rien de si 
rebelle a l’obéissance passive, a la sou- 
mission facile, que la téte d’un Nor- 
mand. 

M. Silcox s’inquiéte du corporatisme. 
Je ne lui donne pas raison. Certains 
Canadiens francais s’intéressent a cette 
formule, mais la masse? Non. Le cor- 
poratisme, de soi, n’est ni totalitaire ni 
démocratique; on peut en user et en 
abuser dans ces deux formes de gou- 
vernement. 

Et il y a toujours cette question de 
majorité et de minorité. Je n’y aurais 
pas d’objection si nos compatriotes s’y 
étaient toujours sousmis eux-mémes. 
Mais M. Silcox ne peut pas oublier que 
dans la Bas-Canada de jadis la minorité 
anglophone ne voulut jamais accepter 
la régle de la majorité et qu’elle formula 
son attitude, selon les mots de Durham 
lui-méme, en disant: “This country 
must be English at the cost of being 





British”. L’Histoire a de ces retours 
singuliers. 

On reproche 4 Québec de se souvenir, 
de trop se souvenir de qui lui a été 
désagréable. Mais il en est de méme 
dans l’autre groupe, od |’on a toujours 
4 la bouche la révocation de |’Edit de 
Nantes, l’exclusion des Huguenots de la 
Nouvelle-France. Il faudrait oublier 
également des deux cétés. II suffit de 
lire le livre de Myers, History of Bigotry 
in the United States, pour savoir quoi 
penser. 

Aujourd’hui M. Silcox demande un 
show down. Et M. le Chanoine Groulx 
en réclame autant; celui-ci dit aux 
Anglo-canadiens: ‘‘Vous avez été et vous 
étes les loups’”. M. Silcox dit aux 
Catholiques: ‘You are the bad wolf”’. 

Sommes-nous plus avancés, de nous 
traiter mutuellement de loups? 

A bit of appeasement here can do 
good, both ways. 

I repeat and maintain that the so- 
called “revenge of the cradles” is a 
literary theme; it is not in the mind of 
the people; practically all those who 
praise it or advocate it are unmarried 
people given to day-dreaming. 

I repeat and maintain that the French 
Canadians did not come from Brittany. 

I maintain that bilingualism does not 
“hamper the development of radio or of 
creative writing”’. 

I maintain that French Canada is not 
“Bourbon France”, 

I maintain that the Action Catholique 
is not “an organ of the hierarchy”. 

If M. Silcox read any good theological 
book he could easily see that there are 
limitations to the Pope’s infallibility as 
there are limitations to the British 
axiom: The King can do no wrong. 
The Church is not ‘anti-democratic’, 
French Canadian Catholicism is not 
anti-democratic. Church and Catholic- 
ism must not be confused with certain 
members of those organizations. 

What the Roman Catholics, Jewish 
and Protestant leaders in the United 
States have done in realizing a common 





Books for 
Study Groups 


CANADA IN 

TRANSITION 
This is the latest in a series of 
booklets on Canadian social prob- 
lems prepared by the Young 
Men’s Committee, National Council, 
Y.M.C.A. Contents include: The 
next five years, full employment, 
back to civil life, mobilizing our 
economy for peace, the quest for 
security, prosperity is indivisible, 
we the people. 50 cents. 


CANADA AND THE 
FOUR FREEDOMS 
Prepared by the Young Men’s 
Committee, National Council, Y.M. 
C.A. “There is a_ surprising 
amount of detailed material packed 
into the 40 pages of this book. ... 
One of the outstanding books in 
the Live and Learn series.”— 
Winnipeg Free Press. 35 cents. 


CANADA, THE WAR 
AND AFTER 
Prepared by the National Young 
Men’s Committee, Y.M.C.A. “Can 
be commended for its excellent 
condensation of the vital facts now 
before the country.” — Saturday 
Night. Second edition. 60 cents. 


YOUNG CANADA 

CONFERS 
Prepared by the National Young 
Men’s Committee, Y.M.C.A. 
“Teachers of Social Studies and 
leaders of discussion groups will 
find the book an excellent source 
of material.”"—B.C. Teacher. 45 
cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














“Pattern for Peace’’, that can be done 
in Canada. 

I maintain that even in Canada the 
picture seen by Isaiah can be realised: 
The wolf and the lamb, the leopard and 
the kid, the calf, the lion and the ewe 
will live together. But the condition is 
to-day the same as in the old times: that 
the Child will lead them. 

If we do not agree it is because we do 
not take the Child as our leader. 


Aspé ArTHUR MAHEUX 


MUSIC 
British Music, by J. A. Westrup. 

“British Life and Thought’’ series. 

Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 

40 pp. 35c. 

‘Music is one of the things that matter 
in England. Stravinsky speaks of ‘the 
sincere and spontaneous enthusiasm’ 
which he has always found here. With- 
out such enthusiasm an art cannot 
flourish. The history of English music 
is a record not merely of composers but 
of musical activity.” 

This pamphlet is an interesting ac- 
count of the extraordinary amount of 
“musical activity” going on in Britain 
at the present time. To a Canadian it 
sounds almost too good to be true. But 
the author has been careful to point out 
not only the strong points but the weak- 
nesses, such as the lack of operatic tradi- 
tion and the difficulties modern com- 
posers experience in getting their music 
performed. 

The truly impressive thing about 
British musical activity is the extent to 
which ordinary people participate in 
music-making—on a scale quite un- 
known in Canada. Communal singing 
is the most widespread of the musical 
arts, and hundreds of music festivals 
take place every year. Both chamber 
music and orchestral music are actively 
cultivated by amateurs. 

This pamphlet illustrates once more 
the general excellence of the “British 
Life and Thought” series. J.H.M. 


Forum Findings 
(Continued from page 35) 


Radio Forum office. Articles, based 
on the Forum Findings, appear fre- 
quently in local weeklies and farm 
papers. 

And so it goes. The Findings 
are an indispensable part of the 
Farm Forum program. In fact, the 
idea of Forum Findings and the 
provincial five-minute news broad- 
cast grew out of the need for a more 
satisfactory means of keeping in 
touch with the listening audience 
than the usual haphazard fan-mail. 
Even if the Findings never reached 
the ears of the public or the govern- 
ment they would still be essential 
for the organization and contact 
work of the Provincial Farm Forum 
Secretaries. 
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New Russian Books 





THE SOVIET SPIRIT 


By DR. HARRY F. WARD 


The Professor Emeritus of Christian Ethics of Union Theological Seminary 
has written a fine new book that tells the story of the incentives of the people 
of the Soviet Union—in the war, in the battle of production, on the farms and 
in the building of a new way of life. The author of The Bible and Social Living, 
The Gospel for a Working World aad other books, spent a full year of study in 
the Soviet Union. His book is an intensely human document. 


Feb. 15th—$2.50 (Paper Edition 85c) 


STRONGER THAN DEATH 


By OUTSTANDING SOVIET WRITERS 


Many of the most outstanding authors in the Soviet Union are represented in 
this magnificent edition, especially illustrated by Giacomo Patri. These stories 
of the Russians at war are tales of heroism and courage that will live forever. 
A limited edition from the famous Grabhorn Press. 


Jan. 30th—DeLuxe Edition $2.50 


SOVIET FARMERS 
By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The first popular pamphlet to deal with the problems, in peace and war, of 
Russian farmers. Illustrated. 


20c 


SOVIET WOMEN 
By ROSE MAURER 


This will be of interest to every Canadian woman. The status of women in 
Russia is always a subject of wide discussion. Illustrated. 


25c 
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Community Centres 
(Continued from page 31) 
to them, for the Citizens’ Forums 
would keep the matter before the 
Community Council. 

If Community Councils could be 
formed in each centre, Citizens’ 
Forums would have effective means 
of carrying out their desires for 
happier citizenship. 

Hand in hand Citizens’ Forums 
and Community Councils, with their 
Community Centres can stir up the 
rank and file of people to make de- 
mocracy work. Citizens’ Forums and 
Community Councils hand in hand 
can prevent the selfishly inclined 
Canadians from sinking back after 
the war into consideration only of 
their own individual desires, and at 
the same time can provide a satisfy- 
ing means of discussion and action, 
can prevent the restless from be- 
coming the rebellious. 

Whether Citizens’ Forums plus 
Community Councils will do all this 
depends upon the leadership given 
now to the establishment of both in 
every centre. It means a sacrifice 
of time, energy and thought by 
people who are already crowded 
with duties. But if the people who 
hesitate to give their time could only 
travel from town to town and see 
for themselves what Citizens’ For- 
ums are doing for their participants, 
they would realize that Citizens’ 
Forums, supplemented by Commun- 
ity Councils for action, become the 
most needful task for this time. 


Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 
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| A Reader Says — 


ear [ditor, 


In a recent packet of papers and magazines sent to my station by the 
k.C.A.F. District H.Q. I received a copy of Food For Thought. 
It's a relief to see that responsible citizens in Canada have realised the 
§ importance of Adult Education, particularly education dealing with the 
rights and privileges they now enjoy but seldom fully appreciate. The war 
has brought home the fact that we are a fortunate nation—and for Cana- 
' ins overseas the fact has been more forcibly impressed on them by obser- 
F vance of conditions existing and even tolerated in European countries. 
We feel that Democracy in its truest sense exists in Canada. Surpris- 


ngly enough, our way of life—constantly extolled by our leaders as the best 





s the best way of life. Coming overseas has made me realise this fact. 
Canada, to us, is the land where a young man has opportunity. Its future 
s is bright and naturally we want to keep it that way. 

[ feel that many of us over here have only one worry—will the Ca- 

dian people at home fully appreciate the wonderful heritage they have? 
How can we tell them without sounding homesick or “‘speechifying?”’ It’s 
only by this realisation that we can hold on with both hands to the things 
we now possess. A disinterested and apathetic people can be swept into 
i fascist state before they realise their danger. We have seen the result 
ipathy and lack of interest. 

Canadians must be awake. We must watch over these hard won, 
erished possessions. But first of all we must fully understand what our 
herished possessions are. [ood For Thought is the first step in this 
lirection. A great responsibility rests with you—the responsibility of 
resenting to Canadians the type of “food for thought” that will unable 
is all to have a deeper understanding of our rights and privileges. Under- 
standing is a safeguard for our future. I think you have started a great 


g for Canada—and want to wish you the very best of luck and success. 


F Flight-Lieutenant, R.C.A.F. 











Words Are Weapons — 


and every month FOOD FOR THOUGHT brings a fresh 
supply to the arsenal of the well-equipped citizen. 


Out of the dozens of pamphlets which come to our 
office we cull those which seem to illuminate a current 
topic of discussion, or condense information about im- 
portant developments, whether they be in the arts, inter- 
national relations, or community affairs. We point out 
what these pamphlets cover and for what purpose they 
can be used. In the main we try to select only the best. 

Book reviewing is a different matter. Here it is im- 
portant not only to offer the sharp, finely tempered 
weapons, but also to warn against those which are dull 
or dangerous. Whenever a writer reveals something 
significant about the world we live in, or Canada in par- 
ticular—whether it be in a poem, a novel, or a tract for 
the times, we try to present him to you. 

As for our reviewers, they must have competence in 
the field under review. They must be sensitive to the 
needs and interests of you, our readers. 

Let FOOD FOR THOUGHT help you decide what to 
read, when, and why. Subscribe today. 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





